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sections of the population, making them see that the 
task of raising $4,500,000,000 just now is something 
fine in itself because for a worthy end. Pledges long 
since given, must be kept. Thus speaks Honor. De- 
light in cessation of war must find expression in deeds, 
and what can be better suited to the hour than so lubri- 
cating the vast governmental machine that it will pass 
from high to low speed with a minimum of friction? 
Thus speaks Gratitude. 



PARIS NOTES 



By the Editor 



Paris, Feb. 15th. 



"COVENANT" 



AT this writing a document with the simple title of 
"Covenant" has been drafted and laid before the 
world by the representatives of approximately a billion 
people for discussion. The document is in the pocket 
)f the President of the United States, who sails today 
from Brest for home. It was read by Mr. Wilson at the 
third plenary session of the members of the Conference 
in the Salle de l'Horloge, which "gives upon" the Quai 
d'Orsay, yesterday afternoon, beginning at 3 :30 o'clock. 
No one can doubt the significance of the occasion or of 
the document. It has no official standing, no binding 
powers. It has neither been adopted nor accepted by the 
Conference. But there it is, an honest and withal an 
unprecedented attempt to crystallize the international 
aspirations of modern civilization. 

The plan is of American parentage. It was born in 
an American home. For without President Wilson it 
would never have seen the light, and the nineteen men 
who assisted in its production met ten times in Eoom 
351, of the Hotel de Crillon, headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Commission, facing the Place de la Concorde, a 
room forming one 'of the suite occupied by Colonel 
E. M. House. Across the Place de la Concorde and over 
the Seine, but in plain sight, stands the Ministere des 
Affaires Etrangeres, the quiet, yet beautiful edifice, con- 
structed by Lacornee in 1845, facing the Quai d'Orsay, 
almost joining the Chamber of Deputies, and looking 
out over the winding river. It is a circumstance worth 
mentioning, perhaps, that the H6tel de Crillon, head- 
quarters of the American Delegation, and thus in a sense 
the ark of this "Covenant," is face to face with the 
building where already three full sessions of the Peace 
Conference have been held, there in the "Hall of the 
Clock," and where the ultimate terms of the treaty of 
peace will be determined. 

Neither is it wholly without interest that between 
them lies this Place de la Concorde, "most beautiful 
square in the world," a place which has been in the past, 
it must be confessed, the scene of no little discord. As 
is familiar to all, it was the site of the guillotine, for 
example, in the bloody times of Louis XVI, Charlotte 
Corday, Marie Antoinette, Desmoulins, Eobespierre, and 
the sad tumbrel loads of the many, many more. Indeed, 
for a while it was known as the Place de la Revolution. 
It was with reference to his fate in this place that La- 
source, the Girondin, uttered to those who judged him, 



the well-known words: "Je meurs dans un moment oil 
le peuple a perdu sa raison; vous, vous mowrez le jour 
oil il la retrouvera." (I die at a moment when the peo- 
ple have lost their reason; you will die the day when 
they find it again.) Here stands in silent contempla- 
tion of the scene the Obelisk from Thebes, with its 
narrative of events and times fourteen centuries before 
Christ. Here is Pradier's Strasburg no longer draped 
in mourning, but wreathed with flowers. Near are the 
spots where the National Convention of 1789-1793 
held sway, and where the French Eepublic was pro- 
claimed, September 21, 1792. The Gardens of the 
Tuileries, the Champs Elysees, the Madeleine, the dome 
over the tomb of Napoleon, the Eiffel Tower, the Petit 
Palais, the river that bore the ashes and the heart of 
Joan of Arc out to sea, are also a part of the picture. 
The setting for great events is here complete. 

The nineteen men meeting in Colonel House's Re- 
ception Room at the American Headquarters, were in 
session for approximately thirty hours. President Wil- 
son presided over each of the sessions except the last. 
The United States was represented also by the Presi- 
dent's intimate friend, Col. E. M. House. The other 
members of the Committee were: Lord Robert Cecil, 
Lieutenant-General J. C. Smuts, of Great Britain; 
Monsieur Leon Bourgeois, French Delegate to the 
Hague Conference of 1899, and again in 1907, and Mon- 
sieur Larnaude, Dean of the Faculty of Law of the 
Paris School of Law, both of France; His Excellency 
Monsieur Orlando and Senator Scialoja, of Italy; 
Baron Makino, Japanese Foreign Minister, and Vis- 
count Chinda, Japanese Ambassador at London; Mon- 
sieur Hymans, the Belgian Foreign Minister; Senator 
Pessoa, of Brazil; V. K. Wellington Koo, Chinese 
Minister at Washington; Kramarcz, Prime Minister of 
the Czecho-Slovak Republic; Venizelos, Prime Minis- 
ter of Greece; Dmowski, President of the National 
Polish Committee; Jame Batalha Reis, Portuguese 
Minister at Petrograd; Diamandy, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of Roumania; and Vesnitch, Serbian Minister 
at Paris. 

These were the nineteen men -who, sitting for thirty 
hours through ten different days, produced the "Cove- 
nant" now before the world for discussion, modifica- 
tion, acceptance or rejection. The meetings of this 
committee began February 3d. It immediately took up 
a draft plan submitted by the President of the United 
States, and on the evening of Lincoln's birthday, at the 
end of the eighth session, the document having under- 
gone many changes, went to the "first reading." The 
drafting committee which gave final form to the instru- 
ment was composed of Messrs. Larnaude, Lord Robert 
Cecil, Venizelos, and Vesnitch. Thursday, February 
13th, at 10 o'clock a. m., occurred the "second read- 
ing." By the middle of the afternoon of that day, the 
26th and last article of the Covenant was read and 
adopted by the Committee. Lord Robert Cecil presided 
at the last meeting, President Wilson being in attend- 
ance upon a meeting of the Supreme War Council. 
Reading Article 26, England's representative said: "Is 
there any objection to this Article?" After a pause: 
"If not, it is adopted. Gentlemen, our work is done. 
The President of the United States will , report our 
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conclusions to a plenary session of the Conference to- 
morrow." 

The stage was set. 

Friday, February 14th, was a rainy day. The First 
Plenary Session of the Peace Conference had been held 
January 18th; the Second, January 25th. This, the 
Third, Friday, February- 14th, witnessed the submission 
of the plan. The editor of this magazine, standing as 
it happened between Miss Ida Tarbell and ex-Attorney- 
General Wickersham, and immediately behind the 
Japanese Delegation, watched the proceedings, and hur- 
riedly noted the following, less a few the's, a's, and other 
minor words, on some letter paper belonging to the Con- 
ference: "Monsieur Clemenceau and Mr. Wilson seem 
happy, playful. They whisper and smile. With boy- 
ish, twinkling eyes, the aged and roguish Clemenceau 
tells Wilson something. Wilson laughs outright. Clem- 
enceau tells Balfour, who also laughs heartily. All at 
head-table seem "elastic, sure. Monsieur Clemenceau 
calls upon President Wilson. The curtain is up. 

"After a few preliminary words, Mr. Wilson reads the 
twenty-six articles of the draft for a League of Nations, 
pausing only to comment on numbers 15 and 19. It is 
called "Covenant." The reading is rather poor. He 
slowly and measuredly urges the adoption of the plan 
in an address seemingly of great power. The proposal 
is seconded by Lord Eobert Cecil and Mr. Barnes, for 
England. Barnes a bit equivocal. By Mr. Orlando for 
Italy; just smooth. By Baron Makino for Japan, re- 
served. By Mr. Koo for China, sophomoric. By Mon- 
sieur Venizelos for Greece, felicitous. By Leon Bour- 
geois for France, who complains and serves notice. 
Haidar of Hedjaz desiring to be heard and raises an in- 
quiry about the meaning of the word "mandatory." 
Mr. Hughes of Australia wishes to know when the 
plan "can be discussed?" Mr. Wilson seems impatient 
with Mr. Hughes. Shakes his head forcefully. A veri- 
table old-fashioned peace conference with everything 
"cooked" in advance. Whatever the outcome of certain 
details, William Ladd, and the long line of successors in 
the labors for a national world order, are approved. 
The hopes for a Congress and High Court of Nations are 
here embodied; perhaps at last about to be realized. If 
only this much result, surely the other details will take 
care of themselves. The Senate of the United States 
will ask many questions about the use of force, the 
guarantee of national integrities, the reduction of arms, 
the Monroe Doctrine. The principle of delay contained 
in the thirty-one treaties negotiated by William Jen- 
nings Bryan swallowed whole. The opposition to priv- 
ate profits from the manufacture of war munitions is 
very evident. Shown decidedly by M. Clemenceau, Mr. 
Wilson, Mr. Barnes, and others. True, tbe small States 
are yet to be heard from. Where are the Neutrals? 
However, the whole plan is now open for discussion. 
Aims to end wars surcharge the instrument. The plan 
and the speeches all echo the sentiments of the Peace 
Congresses of a hundred years. With no official stand- 
ing until adopted by the Nations, with no binding- 
power as yet, indeed already objected to by France, 
Japan, and Mr. Barnes of England, in some particulars, 
no one can doubt the significance of this document for 
the future of the world. The President seems very 
happy. He jokes again with Clemenceau. Clemenceau 



makes him laugh some more. He smiles with one side 
of his face at Mrs. Wilson, who sits in alcove at rear of 
the room. They rise. But few remain to take tea. It 
is 7 o'clock. They pass out into the rainy darkness. 
"The first act is over." 

CRITICISMS 

The events leading to this step in the evolution of a 
governed world have followed upon each other with such 
rapidity that one in Paris so close to the happenings, 
finds it difficult, if not impossible, to place them in their 
relations. 

The European press today is unmistakably favorable 
to the "Covenant" ; but criticism is not absent from the 
atmosphere surrounding the Conference. "Surely, these 
men have not been chosen to do the work they are at- 
tempting," is but one of the critical things one hears. 
The plan is the plan of Woodrow Wilson, who has no 
authority for its presentation. The five great powers, 
with but two representatives of each, are trying to run 
the business of the world. In fact, three men are re- 
fashioning the nations at will. While the President of 
the United States continually emphasizes his ofkre- 
peated statement that "we are not representatives of 
governments, but representatives of the peoples" ; where 
are the people ? 

And the criticisms do not end with these. It is 
pointed out that the Conference is a pentarchy quite as 
was the Congress of Vienna, that the lesser interests are 
heard only when the Great Five choose to . call upon 
them. The whole scheme is not a League of Nations 
but an Alliance. Russia, Germany, the neutrals, and 
the British fleet are ignored. It is headed straight for 
the old European condition of paralysis by mutual con- 
sent, and this time with the United States thrown in. 
Britain has hoodwinked America. And yet one man 
holds the position of world empire and mediator; and 
even a special gold-backed chair has been provided for 
him at the table of the Conference. By virtue of his 
position as President of the United States, he is not, he 
cannot be the same as a mere plenipotentiary. He is 
ex-officio the head of the table. Somewhat self-con- 
tradictory, but these things are spoken quite openly in 
certain quarters. 

The criticisms run on. The real meetings, the meet- 
ings where the effective business of the Conference is 
accomplished, are held behind closed doors, in secret, 
"in camera" as the phrase goes. There are technical 
advisers at every headquarters, but their advice is little 
sought, at least that is true of the American technicians. 
The President of the United States is thinking pri- 
marily of Mr. Wilson. The much talked-of "Equality 
of States" seems to be mostly talk, as far as the ma- 
chinery of the work here is concerned. No one directly 
concerned with the business seems to know or care about 
precedents. They propose an "international secretariat" 
in spite of the fact that such a secretariat already exists 
as a result of the labors of a larger international con- 
ference at The Hague in 1907. "Publicity" is con- 
fined to attendance bv the press upon the perfunctory 
plenary sessions, to lectures by representatives of the 
"big ones," and to special conferences provided here 
and there. There are no "open covenants openly arrived 
at" here. 
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THE SMALL NATIONS 

The attitude of the small nations, in some of its 
typical aspects, is illustrated by a communication less 
self-seeking than many, from the provisional Govern- 
ment of Lithuania, dated January 23, 1919, addressed 
significantly "to the President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C." The self-explanatory communica- 
tion, not without its touches of sycophancy and pathos, 
follows : 

Dear Mb. President: 

"We, the Lithuanians, are a small nation. We are a 
distinct nation, distinct in breed, in language, and in 
culture. We are common only in our human suffering. 
That, we share with all the so-called small, weak peo- 
ples, of which we are one. But we small nations have 
been the cause of war, many wars. 

Lithuania is one of those lesser States which was the 
cause of this war. The greater powers have fought over 
us, and now some of the greater powers are sitting at a 
Peace Conference to deal with our fate as a possible 
cause of the next war. 

We, the representatives of the Lithuanian people, 
ask for a place at this Peace Conference. We do not 
seek a seat at the table, but we do ask in our pride, for 
standing room back against the wall — where we have 
stood so long — waiting to be heard when the question 
of our fate is to be determined. This we do ask on the 
ground that we are deeply concerned in our own fate, 
and upon the principle accepted in the armistice, which 
suspended this war; the principle of self-determination. 

And we promise, when present, to abide in the spirit 
in which the League of Nations is being conceived. 

If there be any city, any port, any part whatsoever of 
our native, land which, in dispute, might be a seed of 
war, we will undertake that our people will deliver it 
over to the League of Nations to be held in trust, with- 
out imposts, duties, or restrictions, free to all men until 
we, by our Democratic Government at home, and our 
generous attitude toward our neighbors shall feel that 
we are ready and fit for another hearing. Then, we shall 
appeal again, to the League of Nations, in a petition 
that the people in the disputed territory be permitted to 
exercise their right of self-determination, and decide 
whether they would not better come back to us. 

With the assurance of our sincere respect and the re- 
quest for a reply to be transmitted to our people in 
Lithuania, we beg to subscribe ourselves. 
In full faith, yours, 
(Signed) C. Olslauski-Aeseviki, 

Chairman. 

B. F. MOSTANAKAS, 

For General-Secretary. 
President Woodrow Wilson, 
Hotel Murat, Paris. 

AMERICA AND FRANCE 

But more disturbing perhaps than any of these types 
of expression is the attitude of many Americans in 
France toward the French people, and the attitude of 
many French people toward the Americans. The un- 



prejudiced lover of France is disturbed by the unthink- 
ing American criticism here against the French people. 
We are told that they are avaricious, that they are degen- 
erate, unclean, unsanitary, immoral, incompetent. We 
hear that bills have been presented by French farmers in 
large quantites for destruction to the land where 
trenches have been dug for their defense by American 
soldiers ; for glass broken by the concussion of American 
arms, and for various other "damages." American sol- 
diers now in Germany are growing to like the Germans 
better than the French. 

Such are some of the things one hears whispered all 
too frequently in the restaurants and other public places 
of Paris. 

On the other hand, the people of France are not with- 
out their criticism of the Americans. France wanted 
the peace with Germany settled before discussing the 
League of Nations. Feeling here against Mr. Wilson 
is a fact. As one French person sorrowfully remarked 
to the writer: "France is old and tired. She needs 
sympathy and kindly treatment. She has been fighting 
since before the Roman conquest. It is true that her 
men are five inches shorter because of wars, that while 
they were getting taller just before 1870, the benefits of 
peace are to be struggled for all over again. The wars 
have been very destructive. We have had 1,400,000 
young men killed in this war. We are very tired. Even 
our French children are not taught to play. We have 
no national games. Every boy's interest is only to be- 
come a soldier. Our people are very solemn, you should 
not be surprised. Germany has a population of approxi- 
mately eighty millions, increasing at the rate of nearly 
a million a year. The French population is approxi- 
mately forty millions, and this figure is practically 
stationary. There have been no destructions in Ger- 
many. The wealthiest portion of France has been over- 
run and essentially destroyed for at least a generation. 
The Germans hate us and are planning already to at- 
tack us again within fifty, perhaps twenty years. We 
are fighting now for our last chance to live. Without 
protection near the Rhine, we are lost. We shall never 
surrender, we shall simply die. 

"President Wilson has his head in the clouds. He 
seems to have no real appreciation of the things that 
now face France. We are frightened by the idealism of 
America. President Wilson should be back in the 
United States." 

In a distinguished home of one influential family 
where a toast was proposed to President Wilson and to 
an American gentleman present and to his family it 
was necessary to omit the name of the President. . 

Thus Americans in France tend to become blind to 
the glory of the French people; and thus some of the. 
French people themselves lose sight of the great thing 
that is America. 

The opinion of the writer is that neither class of 
criticism is permanently significant, because each relates 
only to part truth. The present situation must be 
thought through, it is being thought through in Paris. 
Where two peoples speaking different languages are for 
the first time thrown so closely together, mistakes and 
misunderstandings are inevitable. But the ancient mu- 
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tual affection of France and America has been purified 
and strengthened by a colossal mutual experience. It 
will endure for ever. 

THE GRIP OF IDEALS 

President Wilson's idealism may not contain the 
thing that is to be, it may not even point the way. But 
it has gripped the imagination of the world. The ar- 
rival of this man in Paris, December 14th, presented a 
scene never to be forgotten. The men of action had had 
their day. The man of thought had arrived. The spec- 
tacle was marked not by the length of the parade; our 
inaugural parades in Washington are invariably much 
longer. There was nothing of music nor pageantry. Of 
decorations there were few. But the crowds! They 
were very great, greater than anything ever seen in 
Washington or Few York. And the look in the eyes of 
those people was unmistakable. It was a welcome to the 
man of ideas. One instinctively recalled the remark 
of Hegel that "ideas have hands and feet." The Bois 
de Boulogne, the Champs Elysees, and the Place de la 
Concorde are wide and commodious. We have nothing 
yet like them in America. They were lined with can- 
non, camouflaged monsters, miles of them, taken from 
the Germans. The trees, the cannon, the statuary even 
were completely covered for miles and miles with human 
beings expectant to behold the man who, at the time, em- 
bodied the aspiration of men and women everywhere. 

As the President of the United States, sitting beside 
the President of Prance, rode across that most beautiful 
of bridges, the Pont Alexandre III, to the Quai d'Orsay, 
where the future of the world was about to be refash- 
ioned, and thence back across the river, through the 
Place de la Concorde, and up the rue Eoyale; and as 
one looked into the faces of the expectant men and 
women straining to see, one could understand Emerson's 
meaning, when he said: "Beware when the great God 
lets loose a thinker into the world." No man was ever 
received with greater or more sincere enthusiasm than 
was Woodrow Wilson. "Down with war !" they shouted. 
And long into the night signs bearing that motto were 
seen along the boulevards. 

The writer, witnessing the scene, recalled a statement 
by Edward Everett Hale made at the Mohonk Confer- 
ence in 1895: "The United States of America is the 
oldest, as it is the largest and most successful, Peace 
Society which the world has ever known." One now in 
Paris, we repeat, is probably too close to judge all these 
things sanely. But it seems unjust to characterize Mr. 
Wilson's speeches as idealistic simply, as empty, and to 
look' upon him as another William Pitt the Younger, 
"a talker rather than a doer." Whether we agree with 
him or not, Mr. Wilson is doing things. He is living "by 
enthusiasm." He is making "failure a stepping stone." 
The author of "When a Man Comes to Himself must 
on that fourteenth day of December have felt a new and 
a wider and a deeper meaning in the thoughts he gleaned 
and phrased in that little book of his about the things 
that are life. 

America has always treasured a deep affection for the 
French people; she will never lose it. France pro- 



foundly appreciated and will never forget all that Amer- 
ica has done in this war. The President of the United 
States is rendering a service to the present world which 
will endure for generations. 

Under date of December 21, 1918, the editor of this 
paper wrote a letter to Mr. Wilson which contained the 
following self-explanatory words: 

"Out of a full heart, I must congratulate you upon 
the multiplying evidences of the wisdom of your bold 
decision to come to France at this tremendous time, 
and especially must I express my infinite pride, satis- 
faction and thanks at the wisdom with which you are 
meeting the exigencies particularly illustrated by your 
"Times Interview" reported in the Paris papers of this 
morning. 

"In your hands our great cause is more hopeful than 
ever before, and American ideals are becoming more and 
more as a lamp unto the feet of the wandering nations." 

FOR US MEN ON THE STREET 

Everything that has been proposed by the plenipo- 
tentiaries will not be accepted; some things they do 
will be permanent ; some things that have been left un- 
done will have soon to be done ; many things in good 
old New England phrase, will have to be "left out to 
men." We have at hand a potentially higher organism 
than the world has ever beheld before. A rational world 
will make the most of that. 

The commissioners' meetings in Paris have been occu- 
pied with a situation demanding concrete results. It 
may be that the ways of their procedure have been the 
only workable ways. It does seem unfortunate that Mr. 
Wilson has conferred so little with the Senate and 
others so necessary to his success in these matters. But 
in any event, the two outstanding purposes of the Con- 
ference, to use President Wilson's words, are destined to 
be realized, namely, "to make the present settlements 
which have been made necessary by this war, and also 
to secure the peace of the world, not only by the present 
settlements but by the arrangements we shall make in 
this Conference for its maintenance." 

Every reader of the Advocate op Peace and every 
member' of the American Peace Society may well exult, 
for the ancient program struggled for, in more than one 
instance died for, by the Ladds, Burrits, Sumners, Emer- 
sons, and the rest of the long line, is nearer of realiza- 
tion than heretofore. The world is to have a periodic 
Congress, and a High Court of Nations. And on the 
whole and in the long run, Justice, through these in- 
struments, is yet to drive from its seat the mad de- 
stroyer. Humanity's instinct for self-preservation is 
aroused, it seems to us in Paris, as never before. 

The "Covenant" is here. It is a world document. Its 
purpose is to abolish war. The Advocate of Peace 
welcomes it. Far be it from us to belittle its framers. 
What is good in it will win its way. It is in the open. 
Men will take sides, but the issue will be over details only. 
Give it a chance. Let it try. Solvitur Ambulando. As 
never before the world is united against war. Mankind 
is after a new kind of peace, a just and permanent peace. 
That is the conspicuous fact, and the great hope. 



